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(Concluded.) 


‘GRUBENTHAL, you are very 
impertinent, and even insolent. This is 
intolerable ! I command you not to say 
a word more on the subject: not one 
word more.’ 

‘Not a word ! That is very fine: ve- 
ry fine,indeed. No, I am not so tame, 
that I can see things with my own eyes, 
and yet be silent. Oram I still to be- 
lieye your syren song? Am I to believe 
that you and that fellow you had with 
you come here to pray? Only be so 
good as to tell me--to command me— 
what to believe.—What shall I be- 
lieve ?? : 

‘Nothing, sir ; your insinuations are 
so base, as well as ridiculous, that | 
should be ashamed to return any an- 
swer to them but my contempt. 
‘Contempt !—Am I then to be de- 
spised—treated as ridiculous, and de- 
spised ?” 

‘It may come to that, sir, if you con- 
tinue thus to render yourseif contemp- 
tible.’ 

‘Who Was that man, Julia ?—Let 
me have no faischood, I advise you.’ 


on this subject. 
you no answer.’ 
‘ By Heavens! thisis asking too much! 
—Oh ! what are women !—Julia, I tell 
you—lI advise you—I entreat you—to 
answer me. Iam no longer master of 
myself.’ 

‘That I perceive, sir; therefore let 
us fo—’ 

‘You shall not stir from the place, 
though a yawning gulf should open to 
swallow us up—You shall not stir from 
this. place.—Who was the man I saw 
with you ?-—TI will have an answer—by 
all that is dreadful, I will.’ 

* But I will give you none,’ replied 
Julia with firmness. 

‘None? Shall I then be deceived, 
duped, and not suffered to inquire ?— 
Julia, answer me. Who was yourcom- 
panion ? I ama man who will not—’ 

¢ You are certainly not a man whom I 
can intrust with my bonor and my peace.’ 

‘ No, no: but you can intrust them 
to the fellow you came with to see the 
ruins ?” 

6 Cortaialy's sooner than to you.’ 

‘Indeed ! What further proof can 
I need to convince me that your heart 
is false, and that you have ever been a 
hypocrite ? Julia, who was that man ?” 

‘That you shall not know, Grubcn- 
thal ; I am fully resolved,’ 


I will absolutely give 








‘ Mr. Grubenthal, for the last time, I | 
command you not to waste another word | 


‘fT shall not know ? Julia, I will 
know,’ 
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He seized her violently by the arm, 
and, with fiercely-reliing eyes, looking 
first at her, and then into the fearful 
gulf on the brink of which they stood— 
© Julia,’ exclaimed he wildly, ¢ how ea- 
sily could I throw you down this dread- 
ful precipice, and myself after you |— 
How near does my passion approach to 
this frenzy !’ 

Julia was terrified at the furious agi+ 
tation in which she saw him, and answer- 
cd— Well, Grubenthal, you shall know 
his name : you shall know every thing : 
I will not conceal the minutest circum- 
stance. But you shali then likewise hear 
me. What do you wish to know ?” 

She retired some steps backwards, 
and sat down upona stone. 

¢ Who was that man—the man who 
Was with you?’ 

‘ The son of the steward of the con- 
vent.’ 

‘ How long have you been acquainted 
with ihat fellow ¢ 

‘Since four o’clock this afternoon, 
when my aunt, the abbess of the con- 
vent, Called the young man, and said to 
him—* Jacob, go with this lady, and 
show her the ruins.’ That moment our 
acquaintance commenced. 

‘Oh, I must have the truth !’ 

‘ You may ask my aunt, I can bring 
incontestible proof.’ 

Why did you come here-—here—to 
this lonely place ?’ 

‘ To see this place, where I now stand 
and where, some hundred years since 
the lord of the castle, a count of Token- 
burg, in a fit of jealousy, threw his in- 
nocent wife down the dreadful precipice. 
The history is very instructive, Mr. 
Grubenthal, that I can assure you.’ 

‘ You embraced the lad, probably 
because the story was so instructive? 

‘Embraced him ?—What do you 
mean ?—The young man put his arm 
round me*when I looked down, as was 
natural, that] might not fall. My head 
grew Gizzy when I looked into the fear- 
ful cavern, and I Jeaned it unconsciously 
on the shoulder of the lad, that too was 
watural’ 

¢ But you started when I came ; and 
the young man who holds you when you 
look into a cavern where there is no- 
thing to be seen and on whose shoul- 








der you lean when your head grows 
dizzy, ran away as fast as he was able. — 
Why did he run so?’ 

‘ Probably, because he thought you 
had no good design; for you rushed 
from behind the wall with a counte- 
nance asif you had committed or in- 
tended murder.’ 

‘Julia, Julia, may I believe you? 
may |?” 

‘You may, Grubenthal; for I can 
give you, asI said, the most incontesti- 
ble proofs of the truth of what I say— 
I will not leave you tili you shall hear 
the whole confirmed by the Jad himself; 
by my aunt, and by my friend Clara 
who will tell you the occasion of my 
coming hither. You shall see, like- 
wise, the picture of the unhappy but 
innocent woman who was thrown down 
the precipice by her jealous husband. 
You shall, if you please read her affect- 
ing history, and then you may visit these 
ruins, as I did, and find them interest- 
ing and instructive. Toconclude: I 
will affirm, with the most solemn oath, 
that during the whole of this excursion 
my thoughts were employed on no oth- 
er objects than Ida of Tokenburg and 
yourself. Now let us go. You shall be 
convinced.’ 

‘Oh, Julia ! Tam already convinced. 
Do not look so serious, Julia; but for- 
give me my foolish suspicion. I know 
your goodness, dearest Julia.’ 

‘Yes, I will forgive you ; but only on 
one condition.’ 

‘Any condition, Julia; only name it, 
and on my honour, I will consent.’ 

‘I forgive you then, on condition 
that you no more make any pretension 
to my heart or my hand.’ 

‘You jest too severely, too cruclly, 
Julia.’ 

‘Jest! No, I am most serious. I have 
now learned, Grubenthal, that all jeal- 
ousy is not a proof of love. Yours, at 
least, only proves that you confound me 
with the wretched creatures with whom 
you conversed at Paris.’ 

Julia spoke with so much firmness 
that Grubenthal was much alarmed. 
Ile, however, flattered himself that it 
was only a transient fit ofanger, and that 
by professions of humility and repent- 
ance !:2 should be able to appease and 
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reconcile her. But in this he was mis- 
taken. Julia continued inflexibly firm 
in her resolution, though Grubenthal 
entreated with tears in his eyes, and 
though her heart pleaded stron;ly in 
his favour. She entirely broke off her 
connexion- with him, and that she 
might not see him remained in the con- 
vent with her aunt till he had left that 
part of the country. To do this, cost 
her eyes many tears, and her heart many 
sighs ; but she continued firm in her 
resolution. 

‘For,’ said she to her friend Clara, 
‘ should you have seen him on that even- 
ing. He seized me fiercely, his eyes 
rolled wildly. I had nearly met the 
fate of ida. And who knows whether 
there are angels always ready to break 
the fall of an innocent woman whom her 
frantic husband throws down a preci- 
pice. Itis better to avoid such dangers 
while it is in our power.’ 





Seem oma 





REMARKS ON THE GRANDEUR AND 
GLOOMINESS OF ROME. 


MAGNIFICENCE, hypocrisy, and 
sadness, reign at Rome. ‘The number 
of fine palaces, beautiful churches, su- 
perb fountains, the treasures of art, and 
venerable remains of antiquity, give an 
air of grandeur to Rome, which is not 
to be found in any other country. The 
want of public entertainments, the little 
population in proportion to the extent 
of the city, and it’s situation, surrounded 
by hills which prevent a free circula- 
tion of air, added to the oppressive 
Weightof the Scirocco wind, seem to 
me the chief cause of it’s real sadness; 
but what increases this apparent gloom 
1s the air of sanctity which the Romans 
affect, and the general dress of the 
country, which is black. The habit of 
an abbé is the court dress; and as itis 
ulso the cheapest, every one wears it. 

Every court is the abode of dissimu- 
lation; at Rome there are as many 
Courts as cardinals; every cardinal is a_ 
kind of prince, and may become a sove- | 
reign. ‘This reason alone may be suf- | 
ficient to evince, that this country must. 
have more hyp: vitical characters than 
aby other, 











The pope, of all sovercigus whom I 
have seen, represents majesty the best. 
The cardinals are like Marfials’ epi- 
grams ; there are some good, some bad, 
and many indifferent. ‘The women are 
reservedin public, andin private extra- 
vagant toa degree; the prelates effem- 
inate, the nobility illiterate, and the 
people wicked. ‘The studies generally 
pursued are the laws, antiquity, and di- 
vinity, because these are the principal 
roads that here lead to fortune. A poet 
is considered as a dangerous, or at best 
as an useless being; and forthis reason 
a poetical talent is rather oppressed 
than encouraged. 

You will often have occasion to ad- 
mire the genius of Corneille, for the 
truth with which he has drawn the Ro- 
man women. The assurance of their ok, 
the firmness of their step, every feature 
of their face, and every movement of 
their body, declare the boldness of their 
hearts. They have a very noble ai, 
which is heightened by trailing robes 
which they wear, down to the women 
of the third degree. 

The Romans have somcthing like 
pride, which does not displease me: it 
is that sort of haughtiness you see ina 
man of an ancient family fallen to decay ; 
vutit has a desire of concealing itself, 
which pleases no one. The first pro- 
verb of the country is, “ He who knows 
not how to dissemble, knows not how to 
live ;” and they all know how to live. 
They love obscurity in every thing ; and 
tho’ thisidea may seem trifling to some 
peorle, it is not so. 

tome is the worst lighted city in 
Europe ; the servants do not carry flam- 
beaus; and the first princes of the 
country, in other respects extremely 
luxurious, only carry a small dark-lan- 
thorn behind their carriages. 

The Roman has naturally depth of 
understanding and strength of character, 
he is easily moved, and when he is mo- 
ved, he is violent toexcess. If the dress 
of the country were military, as you 
walked the strects you would think 
yourself in ancient Rome, the faces that 
you meet so much resembling the 
characters that history has transmitted 
tous. ‘hat idea has ofica struck me 


Jamorg the men, and it is stil more 
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striking among the women. You will 
often say, * There -is a woman that 
might wellbe the mother ofa Gracc.ius, 
and there is another who might produce 
aSylla!? The number of Messalinas 
is small, that of Lucretas less, and for 
Sempronius you will find them rather 
at Naples than at Rome. 

The following is a mark of national 
distinction between a Roman and a Ne- 
apolitan woman; a woman of Naples is 
less modest than one of Rome, and more 
bashful; Neapolitan women have been 
often seen to blush, but it is not possi- 
ble to puta Roman woman out of coun- 
tenance. 

This is a slight sketch of the present 
state of that Rome once doomed by fate, 
gither in peace or war, to be the mis- 

s of the world; and where at pre- 
sent 
Priests, happy priests, with tranquil footsteps 
tread, 
Ontombs and ashes ofthe mighty dead. 








UNCOMMON INSTANCE OF SAGACITY 


IN A DOG. 


THE following anecdote is an in- 
stance of that sagacity and attachment 
which so justly contribute to make the 
dog our favourite.—‘ hose vallies, or 
glens, as they are called by the natives, 
which intersect the Grampian moun- 
tains, are chiefly inhabited by shep- 
herds. ‘The pasiures, over which each 
flock is permitted to range, extend 
many miles in every direction. The 
shepherd never has a view of his whole 
flock at once, except when they are 
collected for the purpose of sale or 
shearing. His daily occupation is to 
make excursions to the different ex- 
tremitics of his pastures in succession ; 
and to turn back by means of his dog, 
any straglers that may be approaching 
the boundaries of his neighbours. In 
one of these excursions, a shepherd 
happened to carry along with him one 
of his children, an infant about three || 
years old. 
among the highlanders, who accustom 
»their children from the carlicst infancy ! 
*to endure the rigours of the climate. | 


This is a usual practice |! 





found himself under the necessity of 
ascending a summit at some distance, 
to have a more extensive view of his 
range. As the ascent was too fatigue- 
ing r the child, he left him ona small 
plain at the bottom, with strict injunc- 
tions not to stir from ijt till his return. 
Scarcely, however, had he gained the 
summit, when the horizon was sudden. 
ly darkened by one of those impenetra. 
ble mists, which frequently descend so 
rapidly amidst these mountains as, in 
the space of a few minutes, almost to 
‘turn day to night. The anxious father 
| instantly hastened back to find his child: 
but, owing to the unusual darkness and 
his own trepidations, he unfortunately 
missed his way in the descent. After 
a fruitless search of many hours amongst 
the dangerous morasses and cataracts, 
with which these mountains abound, he 
was at length overtaken by night. Still 
wandering on without knowing whither, 
he at length came to the verge of the 
mist; and bythe light of the moon, dis- 
covered that he had reached the bottom 
of his valley, and was now within a short 
distance of his cottage, To renew the 
search that night, was equally fruitless — 
and dangerous. He was therefore 
obliged to return to his cottage, having 
lost both his child, and his dog, who had 
attended him faithfully for years. Next 
morning by day-break, the shepherd, ac- 
/compained by a band of his neighbours, 
sct out in search of his child ; but, after 
a day spent in fruitless fatigue, he was 
at last compelled by the approach of 
night to descend from the mountain.— 
On returning: to the cottage, he found 
that the dog, which he had lost the day 
before, had been home, and on receiv- 
ing a piece of oaten cake had instantly 
gone off again. For several successive 
days the shepherd renewed the search 
for his child, and still on his returning 
j;home at evening disappointed to his 
icottage, he found that the dog had been 
| heme, and, on receiving his usual allows 





| ance of cak e, had instantly disappeared. 


Suruck with this singular circumstances 
he remeeee at home one day, and when 
the dog as usual departed with his piece 
lof ©: ake, he resolved to follow him, and 


After traversing his pasture for some find ovt the cause of his strange pro- | 


time, attended by his dog, the shepherd |! 


The dog led the way to a cate 


cedure. 
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aract, at some distance from the spot 
where the shepherd had left his child. 
The banks of the cataract, almost join 

€c at the top, yet separated by an abyss 
of immense depth, presented that ap- 
pearace which so often astonishes and 
appals the travellers that frequent the 
Grampian mountains; and indicates 
that these stupendous chasms were 
not the silent work of time, but the sud- 
den effect of some violent convulsion of 
the earth. Down one of these rugged 
and almost perpendicular descents, the 
dog began, without hesitation, to make 
his way, and at last disappeared into a 
cave, the mouth of which was almost 
upon a level with the torrent-——The 
shepherd with difficulty followed, but 
on entering the cave, what were his e- 
motions, when he beheld his infant eat- 
ing with much satisfaction the cake 
which the dog had just brought him ; 
while the faithful animal steod by, eye- 
ing his young charge with the utmost 
complacency ! From the situation in 
which the child was found, it appears 


that he had wandered to the brink of} 


the precipice, and then either fallen or 
scrambled down til! he reached the cave ; 
which the dread of the torrent had af- 
terwards prevented him from quitting. 
The dog by means of his scent had tra- 
ced him to the spot; and afterwards 
prevented him from starving by giving 
up to him his own daily allowance ;— 


He appears never to have quitted the }, 


child by night or day, except when it 
was necessary to go for it’s food ; and 
then he was always seen running at full 
speed to and from the cottage. 


Variety, 


SRE Spor obe pp Spree bebesbk int iesoat blaielbh pitt aba 
COURAGE. 


_ Alad who had just arrived at theage 
in which he must take his place in the 
ranks of the militia, was fitted out by 
his mother with every requisite fora sol- 
dier, except courage, which he unfor- 
tunately wanted. Butthe good woman, 
who hoped some time or other to sec 
her son a general, endeavoured to en- 
courage him, by telling him after he 
had fired one gun, he would be as bold 
%$ a lon, and childish fear would 











-——-——— 


have no more dominion over him.— 
The young man marched to the parade 
where the company was to be exercis- 
ed in firing : he loaded at the word of 
command, but when the order was giv- 
en to fire his courage failed him, and 
he had not strength to pull the trigger ; 
but as all the rest fired, the command- 
ing officer did not notice his neglect, 
and he went on loading and neglecting 
to fire through the day until he had got 
12 cartridges in his musket. After be- 
ing dismissed he went home : and his 
mother anxious to know how her son 
had behaved in the field, asked him if 
he did not find it true, that after he had 
‘fired one gun he was as courageous as 
a lion? He answered with a sheepish 
i look, he did not know, for he had not 
fired one gun. You have not, you 
dastardly fellow ! (said she),is your gun 
loaded.”  Yesit is, (said he) pretty 
well loaded.” “ Hand it to me (said 
she) 1 can fire it.” She did so, but the 
gun, indignant at being thus handled by 
a woman, recoiled with such force that 
it set her wrong end upwards, against 
the opposite wallof the house. While 
she was in this situation, kicking and 
struggling for breath, her hopeful son, 
with his hands to his ears, cried out 
“ Lie still, mother, for there are eleven 
more charges to go off yet.” 
—_—— 
POWER OF MUSIC. 

WHEN Yaniewiez, the French mu- 
| Sician, first came to London, he lived at 
the west end ofthe town. One day af- 
ter paying several visits, he found him- 
self a little out of his latitude, and call- 








}ed a hackney coach, when this dialogue 
| ensued i— 
| Coachman. 


| (Shutting the door.) 
| Where to, sir ? 


. 
| Yan. Home—mon ami~—you go mé 


| home. 
Coachman. Home, sir, but where ? 
Yan. By gar, I know no—De nome 


' of de dam street has echaf¢,—has escap- 
ed out of my memory—I have forgot 
him. Vat I shall do? 

Coachman. ( Grins.) 

Yan. Ah! you are gay——come now 
—you understand de musique—Eh ! 

Coachman. 
do with the street? 








Music—what’s that to: 
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Yan. Ah! vous verrez-—you shall 
see—( Humes a tune )—Vat is dat? 

Coachman, Maldrook. 

Yan. Ah! by gar—dat is him— 
Marlbro.’-street—now you drive a me 
home—Eh ! 

This isa fact. We have often heard 
that “music hath charms” to do many 
clever things, but this is, we believe, the 
first time of its instructing a hackney 
coachman where he was to set down. 

Music, said Luther, is one of the 
fairest, and most glorious gifts of God, 
to which Satan is a bitter enemy, for 
it removes from the heart the weight 
of sorrows, and the fascination of evil 
thoughts. ‘Those who love music are 
gentle, and honest intheir tempers. I 
always loyed music, he adds, and would 
not for a great matter, be without the 
little skill which I possess in this art. 
Milton was fond of musie; and recom- 
mends playing on some instrument after 
dinner, or to listen to another playing, 
as helping digestion. 

—~—- 
THE USE OF TEA 


Had its origin in necessity and not 
luxury. In many places abroad, where 
the waters are bad, they are rendered 
palatable and wholesome, by throwing 
into them the roots, trunks, branches, 
or leaves of certain trees; and it is to 
this custom we owe the discovery of the 
pleasant effects of the infusion of éca, 
which was first used by the Chinese, to 
correct the bad qualities of the water 
of those rivers. 


—a 


Shakespeare says of Lady Macbeth, 
when walking in her sleep, her eyes 
are open, but their sense is shut. 
This, it appears, is not always the case. 

“ Sometimes the eyes continue, even 
in sleep, to present objects tothe mind, 
which engage its attention; as in the 
case of Jonannugs Ovorinus,a printer, 
who being employed one night in cor- 
recting the copy of a Greek book, fell 
asleep as lie read, and yet ceased not to 
read till he had finished not less than a 
whole page, of which, when he awoke, 
he retained no recollection.” 


” 


ANECDOTES, 


A humorous divine visiting a gentle- 
man one morning, was asked to stay to 
dinner, which invitation he accepted 
of; the gentleman stepped into the 
next room to tell his wife, and desired 
she would provide something extraor- 
dinary. The lady was not of the best 
disposition in the world, and used such 
language as provoked the husband to 
say— Madam, was it not for the stranger 
in the next room I’d kick you out of 
doors. Upon which the clergyman, who 
had heard all that had passed, immedi- 
ately stept in saying, I beg, sir, you'll 
make no stranger of me. 


e. 
«- 


HIBERNIAN GENEROSITY. 


A certain rich physician was lately 
complaining in a coffee-house, that he 
had three fine daughters, to whom he 
would give ten thousand dollars each: 
and yet he could find nobody to marry 
them.——-—“ With your leave doctor” 
said an Irishman, who was present, 
stepping up and making a bow, “ I'll 
take Z'wo of them.” 








_——" 





SCOL ALES. 


hh os TTT ee) T 


Wuhuy are we commanded to pray; 
“ Give us this day our daily bread,” if 
not to teach us, among other things; 
our daily dependence upon God as the 
dispenser of our temporal blessings! 
Our various wants return with the 
morning; and to whom should we look, 
but to him who is able to supply them? 
We need his direction through the per 
plexities and difficulties of every day ; 
and without his blessing and support, 
we can effect nothing to any valuable 
purpose. In the evening we seek rest 
in vain, unless he give slumber to the 
eye-lids, and sleep to the eyes: And as 
there are wants common to every faml- 
ly, and what all its members constantly 
experience, they ought certainly to u- 
nite supplicating the game divine good- 
ness, and also in returning Uianks jor 
the mercies of which they ha’ c all bees 
| joint partakers, 
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LINES 


Suggested on the life of Mrs. Harrier 
NEWELL, who accompanied her husband 
ona Mission from America to India, and 
died at the Isle of France (called by the 
Dutch Maurius) on the 30th Nov. 1812, in 
the 20th year of her age. [The Memoirs 
of this lady is just published by Messrs. 
Dodge & Sayre, Booksellers, corner of Wall 
and Broadway.—Price 75 cents. 





WHEN dauntless valor, bent on deeds of 
fame, 

Braves the dread dangers of the wind and 
flood, 

Each bard is prompt to wake th’ applauding 
strain, 

And twine the laurel bath’d in human blood. 


Oh! shall no muse o’er female virtue weep ? 
No hand bedeck with flowers a fema/e’s 
bier? 
In cold neglect shall Harazret’s ashes sicep, 
Unhonor’d with the tributary tear? 


Angel of joy, she like the patriarch’s dove, 
Fearless of danger, rode the stormy wave, 
And bore to distant climes the wreath of love — 
aigm peace and freedom to the heathen 

slave. 


Where green Mavarvs’ wild and woody 
strand 
Is lash’d by ocean’s everlasting din, 
Thy grave, dear Harurer, dug by foreign 
hand, 
Oft by unheeding mariner is seen. 


Laden with sweets from India’s farthest 
bourne, 
Soft the monson shall whisper round thy 
head, ~- 
O’er thy lone tomb the drooping orange mourn, 
And with its blossoms strew thy lowly bed, 


+o 
LINES 


On the death of a young lady; supposed to 
have been written in her much loved 
retreat. 


HERES the bower she lov’d so much, 
And the tree she planted, 

Here’s the harp she us’d to touch, 
Oh! how that touch enchanted ! 


Roses now unheeded sigh, 

Where’s the hand to wreath them! 
Songs around neglected lic, 

Where’s the lip to breathe them ! 


Spring may bloom, but she we loy’d, 
Ne’er shall feel its sweetness, 

Time, that once so swiftly mov’d 
Now hath lest its fleetness. 


7 








THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


TIS night—the combat’s rage is o’er, 
The watch fires blaze from hill to hill, 
The bugle note is heard no more, 
Rut all is sohemn, hush’d, and still! 
Save where some faint and mournful tone, 
Swells on the midnight breeze, a dying moan. 


Now chang’d the scene, where morn beheld 

A gallant host in bright array; 

While martial notes cxulting swell’d, 

To cheer the brave on danger’s way ! 
And hope and yalour bade the pulse beat high, 
Thrill’d the warm heart and fir’d the kindling 

eye. 
Now the pale beams, by moonlight shed, 

A field of blood disclose, 

Where on their chill and lowly bed, 

The martyr’d brave repose, 

And the dead calm, the desolate suspense 
With nameless horror chills the shuddering 
sense. 


Thousands are here who sprang to arms, 
When the shrill clarion peal’d the strain, 
By danger’s call on glory’s charms, 
Ne’er to be rous’d again. 
F’en now, while shades and stillness reign, 
A we band are near—the spirits of the 
slain. 


Whence came that deep tremendous sound, 
Whence broke that flash intensely bright? 
Bursting the midnight calm profound, 
A cannon peal disturbs the night : 
*Tis past, and deeper is the gloom, 
And all again is silent as the tomb. 
Glancing by fits on shiver’d steel, 
A quiv’ring light the moon-beams throw, 
And through the broken clouds reveal 
Full many a sight of death and woe; 
Gleaming on pallid forms around, 
Stretch’ on the soldier’s bier, the cold and 
dewy ground. 


Midnight and death o’er all the soil, 
A fearful deep repose have spread ; 
When with long hours of martial toil, 
The living slumber with the dead, 
Nor hear the wounded faintly sigh, 
Nor dream of those who round them bleed 
and die. 


Rest, slumberers, rest !—the morn shall 
wake ; 
And ye to ms again shall rise ! 
Your sleep the clarion call shall break, 
And lite and hope, shail fire your eyes— 
But, oh! what thousands strew the battle plain 
Whom day-spring ne’er shall wake, nor war- 
note rouse again. 
+o 
GENUINE BULL, 


Says Dennis to Paddy, “I cant for my life 

Conceive how a dumb pair are made man and 
wife, 

Since they can’t with the form and the Parson 
accord. 


Says Paddy, “ You fool, tiey tate each “—_— 
aS 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


THE Privateer schr. Gen. Armstrong, arriv- 
ed here on Wednesday last, from a 4 months 
eruize onthe coast ef Europe, during which 
time she captured 11 vessels, 7 of which she 
burnt, and ordered:4in. By this privateer, 
London papers (which she took out of a 
prize) have been received to the first of May, 
11 days later than before received. Their 
columms are occupied by editorial accounts, or 
remarks on the present situation of affairs in 
Europe, which state, that violent party-spirit 
had not only manifested itself in Paris, but in 
the provinces and in the army. Disagree- 
ments it is asserted, had also arisen in Spain, 
between Ferdinand and the Cortes; while 
Bonaparte is represented as being snug in the 
island of Elba, employed in writing docu- 
ments, and with his Vicar General, in singing 
songs of joy and triumph ! 

With respect to the affairs of this country, 
there appears nothing in these papers, but a 
Spirit oF hostility against it, and of large forces 
coming out to the coast. Ghent (the capital 
of Austrian Flanders) is now said to be fixed 
on for the scene of the American negotiation. 

The preliminaries of Peace, between Great 
Britain and France, are said to have been 
signed the 18th of May. The following is the 
outlines :—Great Britain retains the Cape of 
Good Hope, Malta, the Isle of France, and 
Tobago; but cédes all the other French and 
Dutch colonies of those powers respectively, 
except Guadaloupe, which is secured to Swe- 
den. The Emperor of Russia retains the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, as the Emperor of 
Austria does Venice and its dependeiicies, to- 
gether with Mantua and Peschiera. ‘The 
kingdom of Saxony, is to be divided between 
Austria and Prussia, King Joachim is to retain 
Naples, and King Ferdinand Sicily, with an 
indemnity in Italy for his Neapolitan possess- 
ions. The Scheldt is to be open, and the ships 


“at Antwerp to be divided between the French 


and the Dutch. 





* 

With respect to the operations of our army 
in Canada, since the battle of Chippewa, but 
little has come to hand, that can be depended 
on, Gen. Srown’s official account of that bat- 
tle states his loss to be $328 killed, wounded 
and missing; and the cnemy’s loss at 298. 

Accounts from Boston, say that the enemy 
have invaded the U. S. at Eastport, district of 
Maine, on the ith inst. and had taken the 
fort, mounted with six 24 pounders, and gar- 


| fisoned by 70 or 80 men, without any opposi- 


tion. 


Only 8 of the garrison escaped. 





| ring which time she has capture 








accounts, were ascending the river Patuxet, | 
with the intention (it was believed) to destroy 
the flotilla under com. Barney, or to threaten 
the city of Washington, which is only 20 miles 
from Nottingham, where the waiter is 14 feet 
deep. 

it is reported that the Indians who were 
expected to attend the Grand Council at 
Greenville, have refused to treat with the 
United States. 

A letter from Piqua, of the 28th ult. states 
that none of the hostile Indians had come in, 
and that it was expected another campaign 
wouid have to be opened against them in that 
quarter, 

The British and Foreign Bible Society con- 
vened in Lonccn the 4th of May last, reported 
that they had issued of Bibles and ‘Testaments, 
both at home ai’ on the continent, during the 
last year, 1,026,845, and if to these there be 
added 122,000, prin’ed or now printing in 
Europe, aided by the Society at home, the 
total amount will be 1,158,850 copies. 

The privateer Yankex, has arvived at Bos. 
ton, after a success‘ul cruize of 4 months, dw 
i7 ve ssels, 5 
of which were ordered for Southern Ports 
and 2 were given up to the prisoners. 
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Oaupuat, 
FREER CCT ERR LeU e EE URE ER eEH RE REE REDE EIDE et 
MARRIED. 

By the rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Daniel 
Lewis, to Miss Susannah Lawrence, both of 

this city. 

By the rev. Dr. Milledoler, Mr. Moses 
Young, to Miss Ann Waldron, both of this 
city. 

On the Ist inst. St. Clair Sutherland, esqr. 
to Miss Olivia Lowry, both of Baitimore. 


Sout waryg. 


HER HEEE HEP BEE EE HEM POR SEC Or Rap Hem rRH pent 
DIED. 

Capt. Hoysted Hacker, an old revolutionary 
officer, aged 69 years. 

Suddeniy, Mr. David Brower, aged 89 years 

After a lingering illness which he bore with 
christian fortitude, Mr. James Baxter, a native 
of England. 

At Philadelphia, Clement Biddle, esqr. 
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